VI
Russia under Khrushchev*
IN SPITE of the conflict of evidence, much of it biased in one direction
or another, it is at least clear that conditions of life in the U.S.S.R. have
undergone a great transformation since 1953. Even before the death of
Stalin, forces which would make a change inevitable were strongly at
work. A whole new class of industrial bureaucrats and technicians had
been called into existence and it was not to be expected that a society
which was turning out 50,000 engineers a year would be as docile as the
old illiterate Russia of two or three decades earlier. Some of the new men
directed the world's greatest industrial enterprises, and thousands of
others had had their intellectual curiosity aroused by prolonged scientific
or technological education.             """
By about 1951 a spirit of discontent was abroad, not only amongst the
young* technocracy, but also amongst the writers and intellectuals.
Illegal news-sheets and critical articles began to appear surreptitiously
and in the prison camps strikes and mutinies were frequent. These mani-
festations were, of course, put down with merciless severity wherever
possible, but it was more difficult to dragoon the millions of discontented
peasants who had begun to put up an effective passive resistance against
the policy which deliberately kept them at an appallingly low economic
level.
It has been suggested by some competent observers that Stalin was
profoundly disquieted by these symptoms and that the fabrications
regarding the doctors' plot were intended as the prelude to a new wave of
terror, in which the great purges of 1936 would be repeated. Be this as it
may, only a universally feared, supremely self-confident dictator could
have continued to clamp down on the growing discontent. After the death
of Stalin no individual was powerful enough to fill this rdle and in the
period of collective government when Malenkov, Molotov, Beria and
Khrushchev jockeyed for position, considerable relaxation of the grip of
government on the country was inevitable. It was in this period that the
slight degree of freedom generally known as the Thaw was introduced,
while at the same time thousands were released from the forced labour
* This chapter is based on a study of a large number of reports by observers, friendly and
unfriendly to the U.S.S.R. To some extent it follows the lines taken in Edward Crankshaw's
excellent book Khrushchev's Russia.
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